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GLASGOW: LOVE, NELSON STREET, AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 




















FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 





] ond nm. i ebruary _ a 8 53. 


Dear Sir,—A severe attack of “ Infiuenza” has prevented me from 
BE nding my usual Gossip, but be ing now convalescent | resule my 
duties. 

The Pantomimes in town, both good and bad, are still drawing 
crowded houses. At the Surrey, they nightly turn away hundreds, 
and no wonder, it being, as usual, the best Pantomime in London. 

Huline, the Princess’s clown, has made quite a hit, and deserved 
60; his tricks (particularly with his dog,) were never surpassed. 

“Gold” at Drury Lane has proved a “ Lilliputian Australia” to th 
enterprising manager; Davenport and Miss Vining playing the prin 
cipal parts with their usual excellence. 

Devani, the contortionist of the above theatre, left this week at a 
moment’s notice. 

Tom Ridgeway, the celebrated clown, ditto at the { rrecian Saloon. 

The report in town is, that Madame Celeste opens Drury Lane in 
the summer, with her present company, during the enlargement of 
the Adelphi Theatre. 

Miss Vincent’s lease of the “ Victoria” expires shortiy; also that 
of Messrs Shepherd X Creswick, present managers of the Surrey. 

Buckstone opens the Haymarket at Easter with a first-rate com- 
pany. Tilbury, (for Inany years a member of the theatre, ) is ecngare 
for the old men. 

Sam Cowell nightly fills the Canterbury Hall by his inimitable mirth 
moving songs; he is, without doubt, the best comic sinver in London. 

* Unele Tom’s Cabin” has been played twelve successive nights at 
the Victoria, and eight at the Surrey. 

The report in London is, that the Edinburgh Adelphi Pantomim: 
is the best ever produce d in Seotland. 

More next week from the 


} 
iy 
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HUNGARIAN Mae INFANT. 


Mr Thomas Hamblin, formerly of the London stage, and lately les- 
see of a New York theatre, died lately in that city, aged fifty three. 

[It is rumoured that Mr Farren shortly intends resigning the 
management of the Olympic. 

Died, on Saturday the 22d instant, at his residence in Leeds, Mr 
William Crowther, aged 38. The deceased was an eccentric com: 
dian, of more than ordinary merit, and was well-known and respected 
in London and the provinces. 
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EGaiuburgh Amusements, 
THEATRE ROYAL. 


Saturday.—A new farce was produced this evening, called 
Go to Bed, Tom; but the less said about it the better, for it is 
nothing but a jumble of nonsense from first to last. It was, 
however, repeated on Monday, and announced for ‘Tuesday, but 


bly Jenkinses was substituted, in conseque nce ot the indisposition 
ol Mr (,om« rsal, (on Mi na iV, Ls nel is Jerrold’s new comedy, 
in three acts, called St ¢ , b thy’s Fortune, was pro- 


} 


duced. ‘This piece was pertormed at the Princess’s, for the first 
time, on Sati rday, pre sey iis if was represented betore her 
Majesty at Windsor Castle, on Friday the 21st. The plot, for 
which we are indebted to the ra newspaper, 1s as follows: 
“The scene is laid in London and Kensington in the year 

1715, when a rising in favour of the old Pretender was hourly 
expected in the north, and every part of the country was filled 
with his concealed adherents. Mr Zero (Mr J. Vining) is a sort 
of small Fouche, who smells a treasonable plot in an order for 
Scotch snuff, and perceives an invading army in an advice to a 
toyman respecting a consignment of dolls and rocking-horses. 
Amongst the mass of intercepted letters which tall into the secre- 
tary’s hands is one from a certain Dorothy Budd to her friend 
Belinda Icebrook, commencing thus:—‘ ‘This greetang, in the 
name of St Cupid,’ and proceeding to inform her friend how her 
fortune had been told by an old gipsy, who, for sixpence and a 
battered thimble, had promise d that she should be married to a 
duke, and die at fourscore, with many other pleasant foreshow- 
ings. ‘The singularity of the letter excites the curiosity of Sir 
Valentine May (Mr Walter La: vy) the nephew and under secre- 
tary to Mr Zero, and the address of the writer, ‘The Lilacs, 
Kensington,’ increases his desire to see her. ‘ The Lilacs’ 1s, 
however, not exactly the paradisaical spot that Valentine in 
Imagination has painted it; the name having been selected by 
Dr Budd (Mr Harley) a schoolmaster, and the father of Dorothy, 
as an attractive one for his scholastic establishment. Sir Valen- 
tine, however, visits ‘ the Lilacs’ ‘cog., and there sees Dorothy, 
with whom he falls in love, but, half repentimg of his frolic, he 
is about retiring, when the sight of Ensign Bellefleur (Mr 
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Everett) the cousin of Dorothy, who has also been smitten 


her charms, determin Valentine to rem but upon whiat 
pretence ? A hewspaper at whi li he accident riances, COon- 
taining an advertisement from Dr Budd tor a tutor, who shall 
be a second Cri hton In learning and i complishments, and LO 
whom he offers the t Inpting oratuit yori Alva ar. clves il hint 
to Sir Valent} wl Pp $a candidate for the 
Situation, and 3} 0 Hi\ cre p ed bv the doctor. who elves 
that he will doh to his es ment. Sir Valentine, do- 
mesticat it a ers t} il | nsicvn be iC- 
fleur is not he re he h officer on sick 
leave, but a secret | , his treasonabl 
relations are, h , the doctor, or his 
} Cui ( . \; i WeVCl Fu) | | Lit loves 
the ensign, and, in a spirit Oi high vyencenre vy. resoives to Warh 
the h 1t-headed young” man of his dang , and with this intent 
bribes a gps) woman, who ealls herselt the Queen Bee (Mr 
Wright) to drop a few mysterious words to Belletleur, which 
may tell him that his treason is known. and induce him to fly. 
Instead of executit y her commission as directed, the gipsv. who 
dislikes Sir Valentine, tarns on himself what he had told her, 


and in a conversation with Dorothy, applies to Valentine the 


hints intended as a wan ne for Bell ir. Dorothy, belli vine 
. : :* . . . ’ . . _~ . : S , * ' 
lmpiucitiy in the gipsy, Its t ied at the danger in which the 
— . ge as — } ; ™ : 
pretended oflicer, for whom she now fee au warm imterest, Is 


| . 5 ’ ’ ° , " . . 
piace d. A scene, 1n Which @ach mistakes the others mcaning, 


j , ’ " . . ¥ , 
does not help to clear up the mystery, but determines Sir Valen- 


‘ 
~ en ie } ’ 
tine to let Bell fleur know that he is aware of his tre asonable 


designs ; his generous intention is, however, frustrated by Belle- 


fl ‘ur imagining he is A spv. hy t words pass bi Lween them: they 
fight on the spot, and Bellefleur is disarmed as Budd and his 
daughter enter, to whom Sir Valentine says that he has only 
been ceiving af nceing lesson to the young ensign, and so pre- 
vents further inquiry. While these matters have been voing 
forward, they are clos ly 1} ited Dy Che ker (Myr Ryde r) a Spy 
in the pay of Zero, who has tra 


1d Bellefleur from Paris, and 
knows his designs. lle also suspects the disguised usher of he- 
ing a Jacobite, and both Zero and ( heck r ol tain admission 
into the doctor's erounds by means otf J ido ( Mr W alt r Lacy ) 
a servant in lea: 


vue with the gipsies, whom they bribe for that 
purpose. The secretary and his agent are unseen witnesses ot 
an interview between Dorothy and Sir Valentine, whom his 
uncle recognises with astonishment. Sir Valentine, ashamed ot 
the deception he has practised upon the innocent girl, now con- 
fesses that he has played a S) T lGe und entreats her forgiv ness, 
but she indignantly charges him with being a spy, and produces 


a manifesto of the Pretender’s, which had been tound upon bim 
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by her cousin. 


, - 
himseit openly, or to tuke 
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Sir \ ulentine 8 aiternative now 1s either LO avOoW 


upon himself the character of a real 


traitor. lle chooses the latter. and expresses his rears that he 


1up to stk 
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mav be wry 


TIVE! 
mises thut he shall have 
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uli teh L il cl I i ) hil 
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nowevel 1 ano ( 
>) j " 
1D -Wii Wi lk eu Pie 

| il | S| it’? ] 
Or tir Tere LAGE il Li . 
| Jaco ¢ SAIC li 

, 
to the Queen B LO 
aid ind th {ji hy oe | 
| 

from the do s hous 
An eclairciss t follows 


rank. and olfers his hand t 


} 
ple ased with the prospect 
man she loves. 
‘+ This is a sort of nov 
space, and ts really a very 
} 


fectly natural throughout. 


in its points and situatiol 
markable for the 


smartness otf his dialog 


CONSUL! 


Here, likewise, is a ereat 


telling remarks. 


- The first act is decidk ( 


] 
more than follows: but t 
| 


‘ + 
Ali ends satistactorilyv. as we have 


. | . 
tO Wall a delayed Seq ui l, 


it. 


Mr Under Secret 


A 
Sir Valentine May 


Dr Bud TYTTTITITTTTT 


Ensien Bellefteur 
Checker. 


Hawke. 


J uno, 
Queen Bee,.... 





be a duchess. according t 


here is no actual « 


i B) 
Dorothy Bud I. — 


e by the voune ensign. Dorothy pro- 


rom that quarter, and 
‘ousin: when Myr Zero. who has been 


\ sation, Comes forw ra and con- 
‘ ‘ ~ I rpcidi die ‘ Wn whi h he has 
Se | the traitor. ‘There has, 


CnerT 1 yall hy il h p - les the Q een 
} 


. I oar et j tj "UT e \ Dorothy's 
. » char the key for that 


m Sir \ ent . 
i> ‘ . } 
i} ' } | ~ } li. enSsires T 
' \ \ ( belp belle] r ¢°s iT ~ 
ithe punishment due to his treason. 
— 


o Dorothy, who, though she is not to 
» TH (Jue Ih Bee's prediction, 1s well 
ot becomimy ud simple lady with the 


ir Valentine reveals his name Ant 


l. jam} ed into the shortest possible 
: It may not be per- 

ula strong and original 
s—indeed, Mr Jerrold is not so re- 
ction of his pieces, as he is for the 
i” to be a string of rems., 
deal of very clever writing, and many 


L\ the OCS. It leads vou to expect 


isappointment, tor 


shown. and you nre content 


a ol . ae “a 
tO! Lint NU Ol Lal Tht <1 Loat AU AUS LU 


“ee eeee 


ciate lr Wooldridge. 
ae 
en \irs Eburne. 
TAPS See Miss Eliza Arden 
peeee SAE NOE W atkins. 
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The performers did every justice to their several characters 
Mrs Eburne never appeared to more advantage— she both looked 
and played the part of Dorothy admirably, Miss Arden acted 
the shrewd country servant-girl to the life: im fact, every char- 
acter this lady undertakes proves her to be a complete mistress 
of her art. Mr Harcourt Bland did ample justice to Sir Valen- 
tine : indeed, his acting and youthful appearance made such an 
impression on a lady who Sat next us, that she Ss ud a she didna 
wonder Miss Dorothy should like him, she could hae fa’n in 
love wi’ him hersel !’"—(of course, this is strictly in confidence. ) 
Mr Cooper, as the schoolmaster, identified himself completely 
with the character, as he always does, and made every point tell 
Mr Watkins, as Queen Bee, was very amusing. Our space will 
not allow us to notice the other parts, further than to Say they 
were all well filled. ‘Two hew scenes were painted for the Occ a- 
sion, and much admired. On the whole, the piece is well de- 
serving of the applause it received. ‘The dialogue is spirited and 
lively, without a word that is coarse or oflensive. ‘The very cir- 
cumstance of its having been patronised by her Majesty, on its 
first production, should be a guarantee of its merit, and obtain 
for it the like favour from the loyal inhabitants of Kdinburgh. 


PERFORMANCES OF THE WEEK. 


Friday, Jan, 28.—Lord Lovelle and Nancye Belle—The Jenkinses 
Cinderella. 

Saturday, Jan, 29.—She Stoops to Conquer-—Go to Bed, Tom- 
Cinderella 

Monday, Jan. 31—St Cupid, or Dorothy's Fortune—Go to Red, Tom 
— Lord Lov lle and Nancye Be lle. 

Tuesday, Feb. 1.—St Cupid, or Dorothy’s Fortune—Go to Bed, Tom 
—Cinderella. 

W ednesday, Feb. 2.—St Cupid, or Dorothy's Fortune—Lord Lovelle 
and Nancye Belle. 

Thursday, Feb. 3.—St Cupid, or Dorothy’s Fortune—The Jenkinses 
— Lord Lovelle and Nancye elle. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 


The only novelty at the Adelphi, since our last, has been th 
production of two new pieces—** The Orphan Boy, or Vice and 
Virtue,” and **Go to Bed, Tom.” The former is a drama of 
considerable interest. and brings out the rt spe tive talent of the 
company in capital style. Mr Webb, as * first fiddle of th 
brass band,” 1s inimitable—realising all that one could fancy of 
the itinerant musician—three parts rogue, and the fourth made 
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up of a strange mixture of the “ milk of human kindness,” and 
a love of fair play. In his hands al very Common chara ter as- 
sumes a truly romantic and poetic mysteriousness of action. 
Mr Verner, as Joe Goldberry, comes out strong in his peculiarly 
forcible manner, and receives in mense applause for the Many 
manly and charitable expressions to which he gives utterance. 
Mr Lyons is capit il as Ford, the returned soldier—* take it 
easy.” Mr Mungall ts at home in Hopkins Twist, and Mrs 
\\ yndham and Miss Page each perform their allotted duty in 
their usual talented way. We are only sorry for Mr Barry, 
who seems rather out of place as the ** model lodging- house 
keeper.” Although he performs the part well, yet it is not a 
character to his liking. ‘*Go to Bed, Tom,” affords Mr Webb 
ample scope for his untiring drolleries. 


—_——___ 


PERFORMANCES OF THE WEEK. 


/ day, Jan. 28. Hamlet The Ocean (Jueen. 
Saturday, Jan, 29.—Jack Robinson and his Monkey—Go to Bed, Tom 
The Ocean Queen. 
Monday, Jan. 31.—Orphan Boy—Go to Bed, Tom—The Ocean Queen. 
Due sday, Feb. 1.—The Ocean Queen—Jack Robinson and his Monkey. 
. 


i ednesday, Feb. 2.—The O1 phan Boy The Ocean (Jueen. 
Thursday, Feb. 3—The Ocean Queen—The Orphan Boy. 





GENUINE GOSSIP, BY AN OLD ACTRESS. 
rlik SHAKSPERIANS. 
(Continued from our last.) 


At the time when I joined the Skaksperian Society, all the above- 
named persons were members of that institution, and were playing as 
amateurs; and so great was the celebrity attained by the Society, that 
the patentees of the two great theatres endeavoured to suppress it. 
For a length of time, Wrench played only the most insignificant 
characters with the Skaksperians. His first display of either talent, 
or ability, was in the very unimportant part of Ganem in “ ‘i he Moun- 
taineers,’ and so satisfactory was the performance, that he afterwards 
boldly, and ambitiously essayed Goldfinch, Dick Dowlar, Jeremy Diddler, 
and other parts in the same line, and in each successive performance, 
his dramatic talent was more strikingly developed. 

M. G. Lewis having published his tragedy of “ Alfonso,” before its 
production at Covent Garden, the Shaksperian Society took advantage 
of the circumstance, and gave the first representation of it. 

On the night of its performance, the real actors, the great people of 
the great theatre, were present to witness the effect of the tragedy, 
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and to quiz the aspiring amateurs Little opportunity was, however, 
afforded them for the display of their satirical power. The tragedy 
was colle ndably act d, and its success WAS UNneculVvor al Inds ed t! 
i 


professional portic no! the aud lice appear d to be particularl) pleas U, 
and frequently evinced their satisfaction by loud and prolonged ay 
plause. 

On the termination of the piece, they most cordially congratulated 
the Shaksperians, and expressed their unfeigned astonishment at the 
manner in which the tragedy had been both played and mounted. | 
remember but imperfectly the names of the persons who filled t! 
different characters. | know that | plave | Amerosa.and that tin piece 
was got up under the superintendence of Messrs Grove and Faulkner, 
stage-managers to the Socicty. 

Four nights after its performance by the Shaksperian Society, 
“ Alphonso” was produced at Covent Garden. It was said that whi 
Lewis was directing the last rehearsal, he exclaimed in a tone of great 
vexation and excitement “Ill be hanged if the Shaksp rians wont 
play the piece bett r.”’ This anecdote was related by one of the Co- 
vent Garden actors, and was frequently and proudly repeated by tl 
Shaksperians. 

In indulging my passion for the stage, | was most shamefully dis- 
obeying my parents; for two years | rendered them even unsuspicious 
of my irksome secret. I had already made considerable progress in 
the profession which | had determined to follow, and the idea of ulti- 
mafely attaining celebrity in it, somewhat alleviated the pain and an- 
xiety which | unceasingly experienced from the knawledge that I was 
practising an unwarrantable deception upon my father and mother. 
My father’s aversion to all dramatic entertainments was very \ iolent, 
but a private theatre he regarded with absolute horror. Should he 
discover my connection with them, his anger, | knew, would be in 
exorable, and this dreaded and inevitable discovery was at length 
made. One night | imprudently acted in both play and farce, and did 
not, consequently, reach home until a very late hour. I knocked 
timidly at the door, and was dreadfully alarmed on its being opened 
by my father. Iiis face was pa with rage, and in Spite ol my dear 
mother’s tearful entreaties, he thrust me from the door, and locked it 
upon me, leaving me, long after midnight, alone and unprotected in 
the street. My distress was fearful, and my situation shocking. I, a 


young girl, scarce ly seventeen years of age,a wanderer anda stranver 
in the then badly hghted, and ineth lently ruarded streets of London. 
I mechanically retraced ny st ps to ‘lotte nham-Court Road, but had 
not proces ded man) pace s be lore my ormet ove rpows r d me, and 
despairingly rested on the steps ofa door. I cannot describe the sor- 
row with which my young heart then swelled, and when in after years 
I married, and resided near that very spot, | never passed the door 
without experiencing something akin to my old sorrow and bitter feel- 
ings. I think | sat there five minutes; but, perhaps it was not so long. 
I was aroused by a gentle touch on the shoulder, and a kind voice in- 
quiring what was the matter. I looked up, and by the light of a small 
lantern, which she carried in her hand, | saw a neat, tidy-looking, 
little old woman, it would be too much to call heralady. She was re- 
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vy kind protectress conjured wy 
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ly furnished. 
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The person whom I mentioned as 
Shaksp rians was Mrs Nicol. She w 
actress in the Theatre Royal, Edinbu 
circumstances attended the adoption 
this talented and most worthy woman. 
in the family of Colonel Milner, and 
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that situation she had occasionally pia) 


out the consent of « ither her master or 1 


tragic expr ssion, and her pers: 
the effective embodiment of t 
she delighted in representiug B: 
ters of a similar description. 
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Jelvidera at the Old Lyceum ‘Theatre for a charitable benefit, but 
unfortunately her master on that day gave a grand dinner party, the 
arrangements for which it was her duty as housekes per to superin 
tend. This circumstance detained her consid rably beyond the tim 
appointed for the rising of the curtain. The managers of the theatre 
were, conseq ue ntly, inn othe oreatest pe rpi Xt) and confusion, and the 
audience made unequivocal demonstrations of impatience and dissa- 
tisfaction. Their indulgence was repeatedly solicited, but, notwith- 
standing the most plausible apologies, it was with the utmost difficulty 
secured. Ultimately, however, the heroine arrived, hot and tumbled, 
in a hackney coach, but in which, in her hurry, she left her dresses! 
This fresh misfortune heightened the then growing confusion. What 
was to be dom 


, 


Boys scampered in every direction in search of th 
vehick , but it was not to b ound, At ik noth 4 messenger WASs ci 


; 


spatched to borrow a dress from Brookes and Heath, the “* Nathan” 
of the period. In the meantime, the audience had been informed of 
the mischance by a man who rushed into the pit and bawled out, tha 
* Madame Lelmidera had left all her togs in a hackney coach.” Th 


patience was now thoroughly exhausted, and the most deafening up 


roar prevailed. Luckily, however, a dress was obtained, and th 
performance commenced befor any actual violence was comunitt 

The tragedy was then listened to with patie nee and atte ntion. although 
the awkwardness and mishaps of the amateurs occasionally excited 
considerable merriment. In Belvide ras best scen 5 Jatiier dr pp | 
his wig ; and the part of Pierre was read by a near-sighted genth 


man, with a lighted candle in his hand, and who had the misfort 
. 


; 


to set his book on fire. This mishap, however, Was spe dil; nantified 
b) the lame prompter limping across the stage, and pre senting him 
with the prompt-book! 

From the night of the above-mentioned pe rformance, my Sulend 
found it impossible to preserve secrecy respecting her theatrical pr 
ceedings. Her fellow-servants had already become suspicious, and 
frequi ntly hinted ill-natured doubts as to thi propris ty of her “ com 
ing home,” as th ) CApPesst d it. * at all hours of the night.” U Iti- 
mately these suspicions were conveyed to her mistress, the Hon. Mrs 
Milner. My friend was then que stioned on the subject, when she 
frankly acknowledged the reasons for her fr quent absences. Mrs 
Milner then asked for her motives for acting, when her housekeeper 
answered, as well as | can rememb« I’; in words to the following effect: 
—*T attend the private theatre for practice ; but | played the other 
evening, in public, for the benefit of charity. My motives for wish- 
ing to pursue the theatrical profession admit of easy explanation. | 
have a sister and an aged father to support; a duty which, owing to 
my limited means, | at present but inadequately discharge. My 
friends tell me | have some talent for the stage, and if, by cultivating 
it, 1 can better my condition and that of those dependent upon me, | 
trust the pursuit of such an object will justify my conduct.” On this 
announcement, Mrs Milner behaved in the kindest manner, and drop 
ped the sweetest words of ¢ neouragement. She « Apre ssed her inten 
tion of witnessing my friend’s next performance herself,and promised, 
if she really had talent, to exert what little influence she possessed 
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in furthering her ambitious hoy G8. The part selected by the hous - 
kee per for the trial of her ability was the Widow Warren, in “ ‘he 
Road to Ruin.” Mrs Milner, with a critical friend, duly attended the 
pe rformance, and was surprised and delighted with her housekeeper’s 
impersonation. She continued in her situation until ske thought she 


had attained sufficient experience and practice to undertake an en- 
gagement in the provinces, 

Shortly after joming the profession my friend was united to Mr 
Nicol, and so marked was then happiness and mutual affection that 
u were lnvariably spoken of as the ™ Litt Connubials.”’ Mr 


Nicol was a graceful poet, and his published works were deservedly 


limred. Mrs Nicol wasthe mother of a numerous fanniy; her eldest 


lauchter, Emma,a lopte d the theatrical] protession, Vv hich she pursues 
with credit and distinction at the Theatre Roval, Edinburgh. Ano- 
ther daughter, Julia, is marmed to the highly respected manager of a 


metropolitan theatre. Should the daughters peruse these papers they 
may recognise in an Old Actress their mother’s earliest friend and 
playfellow. 
: My connexion with the Shaksperian Society was attended by many 
eurious and interesting incidents. ‘Time has somewhat Impatred my 
memory, and my reminiscences are, therefore, slightly contused: but 
certain events are distinctly remembered. 

Lady Perrot was then a noted member of Shaksperian Society, 


and honoured me with her patrona e, She was the relict of a Ba- 
ronet—a “ bit of quality tumbled int 


‘av.’ ‘This poor lacy lived 
amidst the direst poverty, but unceasingly cloried in her aristocratic 


onnexions. Her son, Sir Edward Perrot. an 


nd her beautiful daugh- 
ter, who ultimately went upon the stage, and played in the pro- 
vinces aS Miss Fitz-H nry, resid l with her in mist rabls acuitateed 
Y aghammpnemen Lady Perrot was keenly suse ptible of the digmity which 
she supposed from his birth attached to her son, and guarded it with 
unremitting solicitude and care. Slie told me once that she feared 
my intimacy with Sir Edward might eventually ripen into a mutual 
attachment; a circamstance which, she confessed, would cause her 
much pain and uneasiness. ‘The poor young man possessed no graces 
of either mind or person. He was poor, proud, ugly, and conceit d: 
he was bandy-legged, and stood “ in his stockings about four feet five.” 
|, however, to the inexpressible relief and satisfaction of his mother, 
married one of the members of the Shaksperian Society. Shortly 
after my marriage | spent the evening with Lady Perrot, and was 
much amused at her eccentricities and pride. The ostentatious man 
ner in which she despatched her son, the Baronet, with a basket, to 
procure a shillingsworth of oyesters for our supper, would have be- 
come an empress commanding some especial act of obedience from 
her courtiers. My motive in mentioning this visit is not, however, to 
state the failings of this really true-hearted lady. On that evening ] 
witnessed a striking and unexpected scene. 

In the course of our conversation, Lady Perrot gave me a singular 
account of a fellow-lodger, whom she designated “ The Unknown Fe- 
male.”’ She informed me that this mysterious being quitted her own 
room but once a week only, and then merely to procure provisions. She 
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had lived in the house many years, yet few persons had heard her 
voice—none had seen her face. Whenever she made her appearance 
she was always thickly veiled, and it was impossible to discover whether 
she was old or young, handsome or ugly. She paid her rent in a 
singular manner. Every Monday morning by twelve o’clock precis 
ly, she placed the money on a small table outside her door, and her 
landlady, by a mutual understanding, was expected to deposita receipt 
in its place within five minutes after that time. She was never allow. 
ed, upon any pretence, to enter the room of this mysterious woman 
This extraordinary narration naturally excited my curiosity, and my 
desire to discover the name of this Unknown Female was intense. 
This desire was unexpectedly gratified. 

Our conversation was interrupted by loud shneks which proceeded 
from the lower part of the house. We rushed down stairs, and saw 
the landlady’s little daughter enveloped in flames, and in another in 
stant the poor child was caught up, burning as she was, in the arms of 
the mysterious ludger, who, divested of cloak and veil, had come from 
her room on hearing the alarm. She endeavoured to soothe the litile 
sufferer, and render her the greatest assistance. Suddenly, however, 
she raised her head, and | was surprised by Lady Perrot’s starting and 
exclaiming, “ Good God! Mrs Hartley! is it possible?’ I then saw 
that a mutual recognition had taken place, and I listened with much 
eagerness to a conversation in which they almost instantly engaged. 
* ] am, indeed, Mrs Hartley,” was the answer returned to Lady Per. 
rot’s exclamation. In me, a now miserable, ugly old woman,” con- 
tinued the poor creature, “ you sce a once generally admired and pet 
ted beauty.”’ She then stated that she had caused a report of her death 
to be circulated, and, as nearly as | can recollect her own words, said, 
that as she had been 

“ The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 
The observed of all observers,”’ 

she had determined to live secluded from the world when age should 
destroy her charms. Her vanity was painful; and the regret which she 
evinced at her naturally altered appearance was marked by some- 
thing particularly shocking. She stated that, in her young days, when 
she entered a confectioners shop, he r be auty attracted a crowd ¢ f 
gazers around it; and she finished her conversation abruptly, by ex- 
claiming passionately, “ Now I cannot, nor will not, view my altered 
countenance in a looking-glass.””’ This was the once beautiful Mrs 
Hartley. Her portrait may still be seen in the OLD edition of the 
“ New English Theatre.” 

Shortly after this memorable scene I played Amelia Wildenheim, for 
Lady Perrot’s annual benefit, at the little theatre of the Haymarket. 
The bills ostentatiousl) set forth her title thus :— 

‘or THE BENEFIT 01 
LADY PERROT 
(Tur Wipow or a Baron! rT.) 

I made inquiries of her ladyship respecting Mrs Hartley. She in 
formed me that she had suddenly quitted her lodging, and departed no 
one kneW whither; gone, to “ forswear the full stream of the world, 
and to live in a nook.” 
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